34                                  LECTURE I.

But even that simple statement is met with an
equally simple denial. Some men, we are told, in
very ancient times, and some in very modern times,
know of no such cravings. It is not enough therefore
to show that man has always transcended the limits
which sense and reason seem to trace for him. It is
not enough to show that, even in the lowest fetish
worship, the fetish is not only what we can see, or
hear, or touch, but something else, which we cannot
see, or hear, or touch. It is not enough to show that
in the worship paid to the objects of nature, the
mountains, trees, and rivers are not simply what we
can see, but something else which we cannot see; and
that when the sky and the heavenly bodies are invoked,
it is not the sun or the moon and the stars, such as
they appear to the bodily eye, but again something
else which cannot be seen, that forms the object of
religious belief. The rain is visible; he who sends
the rain is not. The thunder is heard, the storm is
felt; but he who thunders and rides on the whirl-
wind is never seen by human eye. Even if the gods
of the Greeks are sometimes seen, the Father of gods
and men is not; and he who in the oldest Aryan
speech was called Heaven-Father (Dyaus Pitar), in
Greek Zevs irar^p, in Latin Jupiter, was no more an
object of sensuous perception than He whom we call
our Father in Heaven.

All this is true, and it will be the object of these
lectures to watch this important development of reli-
gious thought from its very beginning to its very end,
though in one stream only, namely, in the ancient
religion of India. But before we can do this, we have
to answer the preliminary and more abstract question,